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respects, this did not hinder the acceptance
of the canon law, and the Pope as its inter-
preter, as authoritative in all other matters.
And the case was complicated by the uncer-
tainty which hung over the position of
Canterbury when the archbishop was also
legate of the Pope. This office was at first
granted as a personal favour, and lasted
only during the life of the Pope who gave
it, but in 1221 Archbishop Stephen Langton
was made legate for life, and the office was
continued to his successors. Till Cranmer
dropped it in 1534, " legate of the Apostolic
see " was part of the official style of Canter-
bury. In any act of authority or any decision
of his court he might well seem to be exer-
cising this legatine power rather than that
of the successor of St. Augustine. And if
the Pope chose, as he often did, to take some
English controversy into his own hands and
appoint delegates to settle it, those delegates,
in that particular instance, superseded the
legatine authority of the archbishop, and
were also superior to him if he attempted to
act as archbishop. He was ignored in the one
capacity and over-ruled in the other, though
the delegates were of lower ecclesiastical
rank than his own. There was much indig-
nation, but so long as the axiom was undis-